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COMMUNION TOKENS. 
ell, in narrating the Dr. Johns 
M‘Aulay, minist 
all, ii. 350) : 
Mrs. M‘Aulay re ceived us, 
Mand was in the Church : distrib yuting 
; a note he informs us that 
“In Scotland there is a great deal of prepara 
administering the sacrament. The minister of the 
examines the people as to their fitness, 
of whom he approves gives little pieces of t 
dwith the name of the parish, as tolens, which 
" mast produce before receiving it. This i is a species 
prestiy power, and sometimes may be abused. 
Jamieson (Scot, Dict .), in explan: ( 
word token, vefern to this paanag ol aie. 
PTbe first instance, so far as I have observed, of the 
of tokens was at the Glasgow Assembly of 1638. 
He then quote s Spalding (Bann. Cluh, i. 
“Weill, within the ait church, the assem 
sitts doun : the church dk ors Wi 
toun, none * entrance ‘but he who 
of lead, declareing he was ane covenante 
tokens were of much earlier use in S cot] 
1638. The Litur ry, drawn up for the Church 
otland circa 1635, not later, has this rubric 
ed to the Order for Administration of Holy 
anion :— 


visit of 
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“So many as intend to be partakers of the holy com- 
i shall receive there tokins from the minister the 
fore.” 
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us used on the Continent. 

matters are the series in the 

sibliothéque itionale ?) at Paris, 

wnas” bhe kens.” These are lead, 

t ct from the copper coins issued 

to supply a deficiency of small 

and known as “ Abbey 

tokens to which I refer are of lead, 


aware of 


currency, 





nd bear on the verse the device of 
cross, obverse various other types 

| Several of these tokens are figured in the enlarged 
edition of Payne Knight’s well-known tr 
tely printed 1865. The ete writer of the 
part of that relating to medizval 
Si) t rd to these tokens, that they 
lered by antiquaries as having 
the freque nters of the sacraments. 

somewhat similar usage exists in the Roman 
‘atholic Church this day. The members of 
many (if not all the so-called confraternities 
token ” on their recep- 
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ages. Some of these beyond all doubt pertained 
to the order of the Temple. So far as they 
departed from orthodox faith and practice, the 
Templars were Gnostics, as Von Hammer Piirgstall 
has established in his Mysté rium Baphometis 
Revelatum (see Payne Knight as above, second 
part, and C. W. King’s The Gnostics and their 
Remains). 

These “Abbey tokens” were imitated by those 
who took part in the “ Feast of Fools ” and similar 
profanities, in which Christian practices were 
parodied and held up to ridicule. Such impious 
buffoons had also their tokens, with burlesque 
de vice and le ore nd. 

The figure of Abraxas was held in hizh esteem 
by the Basilidians, a sect of the Gnostics. It was 
by them engraved on stones (or gems), and used 


as 


show that they be longed to the brotherhood. 
E ng rraved stones, too, were presented to the 
successful candidates for Mithraic initiation on the 


token or password among the initiated to | : : ter 
| which were in force not only in Ror 





conclusion of their trials, as tokens of admission to | 


the fraternity, and to enable them to be recognized 
by other members (Augustine in Johan. I. dis. 7, 
quoted by King, ut p.). Some of the legend 


; 


on these symbol ilso bola, neut. plur.) are 


very« deen enisteihdne. on sBAINXWWW 
fron BAI : e ; NXxOn secret; OWW 


Ss 
— 


This evidently refers to a password or sign, The 
he proceeds :— 


“Sacrorum pleraque initia in Grecia participayi, 
eorum quedam signa et monumenta tradita tRttio sacey. 
dotibus sedulo conservo. Nihil insolitum : Nihil j Incog 
nitum dico Vel unius Liberi patris symmyste 
adestis, scitis quid domi conditum celetis et . taces 
veneramini.”—Hofmanni Levicon, s.v. ‘Symbolum.” ; 


This is quite evidently a material token : 
tessera, or symbola inscribed with pious leger 


nd, or 
emblems of the Divinity. So the sere hospital 
had for device the head of Zon 3 Eetveos : hene 
Plautus (Penul., V. i. 25, “ Deum hos pitalem ¢ 
tesseram mecum fero.” Under the Empi re, the 


tesse? u fi umentaria entitled the holder (tessera iw 


to participate in the public distribution of gai 
In the primitive Church the ayar t, love feasts 


corresponded in some sense to these frumentat 





1e, but in h 
in Chure} 





colonies, at the time of the early Chri 





These distributions had accustomed the por 
‘ P 

Roman citizens everywhere to a system of livip 
more or less t the wubli expense, nd to thos 


converts b= dh were not Roman citi ens, the ayar. 


| usefully supplied the place of the frumentat 


honour ; MEC-XANAAW the Messias be | 


propitious to him; AAONAI-AANTAAA 


Lord, Thou art the Lamb. These interpretations 


are given from the Coptic. Such symbole wer 
most likely 
** Carried loose in the y uch or zona, to be produced 


when required as cre denti als between the initiated, or as 
® means of intré xlucing one illuminato, or ‘ami de la 


" 


lumiére,’ to another. 


This usage would correspond exactly to that of 
the tessera hospitalis among the ancients. To 
such a practice, too, does St. John allude in the 
passage 

“To him that overcometh will I give a white stone 
(Wijdor, a gem), and in the stone a new name written, 
which no man knoweth save he that receiveth it.” 

One of this class of tokens is represented on 
plate v. fig. 7 of King’s Gnostics. The device is a 
combination of symbols understood only by the 
initiated In the mysteries of Paganism, also, 
tokens of some sort were given to the neophyte on 
reception. By means of these, which were care- 
fully preserved, the sacrat i, or symmyste, recog- 
nized each other. Clemens Alexandrinus, in his 
Hortatory address to the heathen, says :— 


“Ceteris . . . profiteor, si qui forte adest eorundem 
solennium mihi particeps; signum dato, et audiat licet, 
que ego asservem. Nam equidem nullo unquam periculo 
compellar, que reticenda accept, hac ad profanos enun- 
tare.’ 


Then the sacrifices offered in heathen temples we 
followed by a feast of wl ic h th _W — 3] 
took. The Jewish passover, too, combi I 
dea of a sacrament with that of a feast, So als 
the Lord’s Supper was both the one and the oth 
in its institution and in its primitive observar 
nd the fraternity of the Essenes, which h: 

small influence over the Eastern communities 
Christians, had their common table at whied 
the members sat down. 


Whether or not a tessera or symbola gave adm 
sion to the ayarat, there does not appear to 
inv means of deciding. Where the membershi 


of the Church was limited these would most likeh 


| at the table. The idea of the symbola, or tokm 








not be required. But where the number of me 
bers was large, some measures must have bee 
taken to identify those who had a ght to sit dow: 
was perfectly familiar to the people of those days 
and there can be no doubt that it, if anything 
would be used for the purpose just mentioned. 
The analogy of the tessere frumentaria, and tt 
use of symbole by the Gnostic sects (which were 
much earlier origin than stated by the popular 
writers on the subject), I think justify the notion 
of the possibility of their use among the primitiv 
Christians. < 
Ducange thus defines syntbole (s.vv. Symbole 
Symbolum : Convivia pub lica, de singulorum sy1 
bolis, dydrat ; “in his namque (ecclesiis) sym bols 
faciebant.”—Luitprandi apud Murator. De syn- 
bolis here may signify (1) from the common co 
tributions, as in the épavoe those who took pat 
were said azo ounfoday Seurveiv, after the 
manner of a picnic. The later usage was fors 
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caterer to furnish the entertainment, each person 
pledging with him his signet-ring, which was also 
called symbolum, and which he redeemed by pay- 
‘ehis share. So de symbolis may be taken (2) in 
that sense. Or sumbolis may (3) be simply 
gquivalent to tesserts, tokens. The first meaning 
would not, 1 think, be applicable to the ayam, 
shich was furnished, not by the joint contributions 
f those who partook, but exclusively, by the 
sealthy for the sake of their poorer brethren. 
Nor would the second meaning apply, for there 
= nothing to pay as at the €pavos. So the third 
neaning of symbola seems to remain as the sense 
» which Ducange uses the word. 
But it would be rash to lay much stress on this 
iter dictum even of Ducange, unsupported as he 
waves it by reference to any authority, or by 
ridence of any kind. Possibly he means to 
restrict the interpretation, de symbolis, to convivia 
1, although he seems, I think, to include 
‘rat. The quotation which he gives in illus- 





it will be observed, is not under symbole, 
under the other form, symbolum, following. 
ve use of the token as a tessera militaris, « 


1 the watchword was engraved, and without 





hich no one was pe rmitted to pass, we have 
bove had a curious example from Spalding, where 
e shows the token to have been used precisely in 





1 } 


this way by the holders of the Glasgow Assembly 


R. B. 8. 





Glasgow. 





FULLER'S “PISGAH SIGHT OF PALESTINE.” 
} } 

teworthy, and some of them may perhaps receive 

lustration from the correspondents of “ N. & Q.”: 


Armagh, in Ireland, is so rank of itself, that if any com 

r artificial improvement be added unto it, it turns 
arren out of sullenness and indignation, that men should 
wpect the native fruitfulness thereof; and fat upon fat 
is false heraldry.” —I. ii. 7. 


Beneath Board.—“Those need not to play beneath 

ard who have all the visible game in their own hands.” 
L. iii. 6. Above-board is a common expression ; not so 
converse 


idlesex and Yorkshire Miles.—“Come over into 
1, and what difference is there betwixt a Middle- 
and a Yorkshire mile! The former the shortest, 
because (as some will have it) every London lady when 
weary with walking concludes the space, though never 
%0 short, tobe a mile, whilst the well mounted rank-riders 














in the northern country, insensible of the length of the 
way because of the swiftness of their horses, make miles 
of the largest proportion.”—I. xiv. 2. What is the pre- 





ce Meaning of rank-riders 

Pheni ‘he poet’s fiction of the phoenix springing 
again out of his own ashes, being disclaimed by natural 
history for a falsehood, may mythologically find a truth 
in, and probably fetch its ground from, this Phoenix or 
Phoenician city of Tyre, always arising fresh and fair out 
of his own ruins.”—II. y. 19. 

Weeping Irish — Sure ly the Egyptians did not weep 
trish with feigned and mercenary tears.”—II. xii. 15 








The following quotations from the above seem | 


Fertility of Armagh.—* The soil of the county of 





I 
| on himself and his country, that he was “ patn wise and 





Copper Roofs.—“ We read that in Meldorpe, a small 
city of Dithmars in Denmark, the ordinary inhabitants 
therein cover their houses with copper.”—IIL. ii. 5. 

Madmen, a City of Moab.—“ Noteworthy not for its 
own merit, but others’ mistake. For in the Bibles, and 
those numerous, printed anno Dom. 1625, the verse in 
Jeremiah (xlviii. 2) is thus rendered, ‘O Maiden, the 
sword shall pursue thee’; where the corrector of the press 
conceiving it incongruous to join thee, a singular pro- 
noun, with madmen (which he mistook for an appella- 
tive, no proper name), ran himself upon that dangerous 
error. —LY. 11. 20. 

Not Lost, but Gone Before.—‘ His (Job's) former 
children, non amissi sed pramissi, were not foregone but 
gone before.”—IV. ii. 40. In the same section, comical 
is used as equivalent to happy—“ Comical was the end of 
Job.” 

Jews.—After mentioning the tradition that a special 
ill odour attended the bodies of modern Jews, and quot- 
ing with incredulity Martial, iv. 4, Fuller adds, “ More 
I am moved with the testimony of many creditable mer- 
chants in our age, adding hereunto that the Jewish 
mothers use to buy the blood of Christians from barber- 
surgeons (who preserve it on purpose) therein to bathe 
the bodies of their new born babes, so to mitigate the 
rank smell of their children. However, we leave this 
as doubtful, having formerly found their report false 
who (literally interpreting that commination, ‘And 
ever bowed down their backs,’ Ps. xix. 24, Rom. xi. 10), 
affirm all Jews to be crooked or hunchbacked; expe 
rience presenting many of that nation (for their stature) 
as proper persons and as straight as any other people.” 

IV. vi 

Of the Hooks.—“ Some children of small age (but great 
birth) have been made cardinals, though long since their 
Church of Rome had been off the hooks, had it had no 
stronger hinges.’—Dedication to Book V. Off the hooks 
is now a slang expression for dead. 

Proverbs.—Fuller travesties a well-known proverb 
when he says of Sihon, who refused Israel a peaceful 
massage through his kingdom, and so. drew destruction 














































land foolish.”—II. i. 7. That no simile runs on all fours 
is thus expressed—“ All similitudes run like Pharaoh's 
chariots in the Red pea, wanting some wheels.’ 
iii. 10. 
T. Lewis O. Davies. 
Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO PHILEMON, AND 
PLINY’S EPISTLE TO SABINIANUS. 

Among the many remarkable instances of paral- 
lelisms which are met with in sacred and profane 
writers, I know of none more remarkable than that 
which is presented to us in these two letters. The 
Epistle to Philemon, one of the most tou hing of 
its kind, is known to all readers of the New Testa 
ment; but that of Pliny is known only to the 
classical student, and perhaps by many of these 
has been read often without drawing attention to, 
what seems to me, the most interesting feature in 
it, its wonderful similarity to that of St. Paul 
They are both appeals in behalf of fugitive slaves 
by the friends of their respective masters. That 
of Pliny is the 21st of the 9th book, which, if the 
Editor will allow me space, I will translate for the 
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benefit of English readers, that they may be able | be a death in the parish before the next Sunday 
to lay them side by side: It is rarely (says the Cornwall Gazette) that th 
“Your freedman, with whom you say you are very | Clock does so strike, but many persons have not; 
angry, has come and cast himself at my feet, as he would | that on such occasions a death does follow. 
at yours. He has wept much, besought much, and of | R. Passinenay 
much he has refrained to speak; in short, he has we. ~ 
| 
} 


Cec 


open his heart to me, and made a full confession. I b 

lieve him verily to be an altered man. You are incense: 
against him, I know, and, as equally I know, not without 
just cause ; but your clemency will be all the greater for 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE SUPERSTITIONS.— Ag {hy 
county comprises wold, vale, and forest, it is wel 
to state that the locality to which my notes ref 





























the greatness of the offence You have esteemed the = the north-east corn r of the plain, between 
man, and will still, I trust, esteem hin Meanwhile | Gloucester and Cheltenham. 

content me, by suffering yourself to be entreated for him. l. Pluck a few of the hairs from the dark ems 
Should he offend again, you will have the greater cause | on the back of a donkey : ¢ ther y inal 
for anger, he the less excuse it something down to Tk 1 hich ist + : 

a +} oo. ca Oe - to | Silk bag, which is to be hung 1 fant 
his youth—something to his penitence—something to | : : . 
your own indulgent nature In torturing him, you will heck when teetall ‘Bee fe. A i 
torture yourself, for anger to one so gentle is really tor- | Against hts or convulsions, at least, for that tum, 
ture. Iam reluctant t in my prayer with his, lest I | The old crone who t I ends this ] 
should seem rather to force than to entreat, but vet I has sual. never known a ¢ of failure. durin 
will do so, and that as fully and as e: l have , a 

: : ; : sector a long experience. 
reproved him sharply and severely, tl ning him ee . . er i: 
distinctly that I will never intercede for him again. | 2. For reduction of a wen, « Chick Neck, ip 

his I said to terrify |} do not, hov the | fel les, h ornatl tal I 
same to you. For pr ris iterce Lin, le of hair ken fi ! 
and, most likely, again ] il. For this ti be ] ' t be taken f ; 
that we each act as is’b g, I entre you Fics » } } { } 1 fon 

Among the few commentators who seem to have | when fastened in front with a1 snap. 
noticed, or who, at all events, have made any rather tt t n ‘ , ‘ en 
remarks upon this similarity, Dr. Doddridge says | dayoht, Fs 

> -. . : . . . iaug! ' r. 3. 
(Family Expos. Introduct. to Ep. to Philemo Churchdow 

“Tf this letter were to be considered in no other view | ( 4 R ; : lon 
than asa mere human composition, it must be allowed | _. 4 re : a ay 
& masterpiece of its kir As a lustration of th Lo E.—— +4 s sm : I | 
remark, it may not be improper to compare it with an | wood, Cambridgeshire, on boy who had die 
epistle of Pliny, that seems to have been written on a/| from the effects of a blow. the reon stated th 
similar occasion (lib Ix let. 21), whicl tl ugh I nned | hy had not found ! | Vv, ¢ 
by one that was reckoned to n the £ tolary : '- ; way . } 
style, and though it has undoubtedly many beauties, yet | °™ aaa oe 
must be ackno ged, by every i 1 der, vastly tol 1 that <« r « 1 





or to this animated composition of tl tle.’ | put a ring of tar or pitch round the Ly as a cure 
‘ 


I L.A. r agu complaint from wl s boy 
ffered. I know more than « person ina g 
Cl NOsitlior } T fi - 0) } I Ted 
FOLK-LORE. ocial position who profess to have been cured of 
, = ’ rheumatic affection by wearing a skein of silk 
JewisnH SuperstTitions.—It may be interesting 1 4] ff eo } 1) 
; > | roun he affected part,—who still wear it, 
tb observe th ! tv of o own folk-lore to aggre“ ‘ P ; ‘ , 
Tow } ¢ } who yt t, since the nave dol so, they Day 
Jewisn si stitior or instance. where th . . . 
“er _ ea ae » Where the | had no return of the rheumat 
English notion deer lucky to bow or curtsy 
three times to the new moon and wish, the Jews,| Devonran Svuperstitiox.—The following 
on beholding her, say prayer, and then jump | stance of it occurred a short ti nee. At tl 


three times off the ground. rep ting thrice, “ As | close of the funeral of a man who in a 

well as I jump towards thee, and cannot reach to | insanity had laid violent hand on himself 
touch thee, so shall none of mine enemies be able | woman advanced and threw a new white pocket 
to touch me for harm.” If they have - perform handkerchief on the coffin. I am told that t 
the new moon ceremony, they elieve they are safe | belief is that a . in the crave ot the i 
from death for that month. Our folk-lore is mode- | handkerchief decays, so will any disease depart 
rate, and only promises a present during the month. | which the depositor may have. 1 
With the Jews also the dead man bleeds when | superstition / F. J. 





touched by his enemy. SENNACHERIB ‘ 
. . Superstitious Ipgeas Resvuitine From Ni 
Cornisu Ipeas.—There is tradition in the | Lect.—The following incident related to me maj 





parish of Veryan, Cornwall, to the effect that when | belong more to natural history than Folk-l 
the church clock strikes during the singing of the | it may be explanatory of the latter—neglect, in 
hymn before the morning sermon, or before the | fact, giving rise to superstitiou notions. It! 





collect against perils at evening prayer, there will | been already mentioned in “N. & Q.,” and 
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ladies of the Imperial court, by turning their 
thumbs downwards, seem to be interceding for the 
life of the vanquished sladiator. But to extend the 
thumb (vertere) was a sign of disapprobation, and a 
signal that the victor might dispatch his fallen 
intagonist. Should not, then, the title be judgin 
from the picture itself, “ Pollice presso.” As 

stands, it is either wrongly entitled, or if it were 


the intention of the artist that the fight should be 
} 


curried out to the bitter end, he should have repre- 
turned back, and not downy rds. J. 5. UDAL. 
Junior Athenzeum Club. 


Beecars’ Bary. The curious facts in this 
letter, which appeared in the Times about the 18th 
or 20th of Febru » appeal to make it worthy of 
permanent record in t on 


‘ - 

“Sixty years ago, there was, in this small paris] ind | ; I 
in most others), a ‘ Beggars’ Barn.’ where travellers were | 
entitled to a night’s lodging and meal gratis. The 
farmer who happened nea he church ¥ 

















bound to furnish this sure of | ality to all wa 
farers claiming it. When I ing l of the old pe 
still living, who remember the Beggars’ Barn h V 
a traveller would have done if the farmer had 
fused him lodging I vy informed that he had 
1 right to sleep © church rch ; and if he did so, 
the farmer would be both censured and fined by his 
fellow-parishioners in vestry A county magistrat 
on hearing this statement f 1 an old inhabitant of t 
village, said he recollected hearing, v n he was a | 
his aunt speaking of a woman in their parish v 
threatened to bring her bed and place it in the churcl 
porch to shame the people, unless certain relief was | 
given her. This, as he said, was an evidence of th« 
prevalence of the f a right to lodge in the chur 
porch, and of other <« l ts it old system of 
x the pe I } u g ( 
g, published by R. Ackermann, 101, Strand 
of the Beggars’ Barn of tl aris] I l, 
your obedient servant, G. H. Briureror Chalbury 
Rectory, Wimborne, Feb. 20.” 
Sr. Jony’s W “Great St. Jol Wi 
n Marybone Parish, a1 l of tl 
Park, granted 
being, with th t thereof. to ¢ 
Henry Wotton, in l ol I 
of a debt n tl (he ot Lot \ e. Let 
ter from Henry Ball, W hall, Julv 31, 1673. 
n Letters to Sir J ] » 1. 136, ¢ 
len Soc., 187 I 


Red Th l'roy oe 2 
friend has recently | 1 me copy of the 
Wonders, and I find that 1 conjecture is true. | 


The title of the book 





‘The Wonders of the Load-Stone ; or, "The Lo 
newly reduc’t into a Divine and Morall Vse, 
Ward, of Ipswich, B.D. 

‘ If men be silent, Stones will shew thy praise, 
And Iron, hearts of men to thee will raise,”* 

‘London, Printed by E. P. for Peter Cole, and an; 
be sold at his shop, at the signe of the glove and Lyoy 
, over against the Ci » , 





The original work has a coppe r-plate en ] lem t 
frontispiece, which is not in this copy of the trang 


The work was ; 
' in an address “To the 


| 
sented the spectators with their thumbs extended or | 

commanding powe 

| did re quest me to undertake this taske.” 
, Lond. Capell, domest.,” 
nsed the original Latin work, 
dated “ April 29, 1640.” 
1 two months before this, 
1 is found in the book. 
ither version of a portion of 


and the “ Votvm Magneticy 


sermon by Ward, 


A collection ot Ward wi 


ve a previous edition 


ks named by you 


The original of this vers« 
“Si sileant homines, lapides tua fac 
Saxaque dura viriim ferrea cord 








58. 


_ 


Sintze 
graph 


An 
] thin 


[We 
on fat 
names 


answel 
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a 
Load Stone 
By Samre! 


raise, 











Netherlands so cre 


Hol ake n,in 1738; he wasa 


His Imperial 


“IL. Benedict 
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Sintzenic +h, of Exeter, who has sent me a photo- 
graph of it. 

An interesting 
1 think, be written 


e Paper Office 


‘ book on the life of Ward could, 
by one who has access to the 
und the British Museum. 
Joun Warp Deay. 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Boston, 


Queries. 
[We must re juest correspondents desiring information 
n family matters of only peteate interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
snswers may be addressed to them direct. ] 






Ereanora, Princess or Satms.—In The De- 
lants of the Stuarts: an Unchronicled Pe u 
History, by W. Townend, of which two 


ms—the latter with additions—were published 








1719, and married in Sept., 1739, to “her cousin,” 
Francis-Albert-Charles, Marquess of Bournonville, 
a Grandee of Spain. 

So far, the descendants are clear enough : 
am unable to trace them any later than the 
1768, and, therefore, apply to “N. & Q.” for 


but I 





in ¢ mp le ting r this cenealogy. The two sons and 
daughter—born neapectivery in ame | 1753, and 
1741—of the second Duke of Trsel may have 
married and left descendants St sister, the 





nonyv ille e, 1739 ; 
nobility 
tion, 


Mar hi mess of Bour tenn in 
rk on the Spanish or Belgian 
informa 
and omissions in 
at p- 256), he 
Elizabeth, third 
R hine the 
he was 4th 


ively afford the desired 





grave,” 
born 











1858, there appears to be a mistake, when 1751, to Eugene- 
it p. 257) that “ Eleanora Christina, the | of Schénborn in 
ighter of Louisa, Princess of Salms, d | ly of one son and 

$ perishing”; for she certainly mai ed | f daughters, born between 1754 1 1763, of 

| left issue, as will be shown here. It is | y th may be numerous descendants, for the 
essary to state that she was orand-d of existing I umily ‘of Co ts of Schenborn-Buchh m, 
d, fifth son of Elizabeth, Queen of ci-d Scheenl Heussenstamm,” at Vienna, 


umes L., throug 
mbers of the 
, who were excluded from the 


R. Catholi . She was born 14th March, 


ughterof King J 


Was OI » of the ne 





h whi hd ¢ 


then Count, and 
Hoboken, in th 


Kmperotr 


Conrad-Albert-Charles | 


aoa Ss 1 
ited DY Une 


L, on § 24th April, 1717), and Governor of th 
rovince of Namur; he was also Grand-master of | 
Chase, and of Forests, in Flanders ; Cha 
1 to King Charles IT. of Spain ; colons l of 

of dragoons, and commander of the 


rse Guards: 

38. There were two children born of th 

and d wchte r, VIZ. 

I an les-Elizabeth-Conrad, born 1717, who 
l his father Duke of Ursel and 


born in 1663, and died 3rd 


e, a son 
as second 
r f Grobbe ndorf. Heredit 


of the Duchy of Brabant, Cl 


hamberlaiz 
Maje: stv, Gene ral Fic ld M 


nant, and Governor of Brussels, in 1768 
ed 16th August, 1740, Maria Eleonora 
\7th Oct... 1721, and = 9th May, 1656 


Christian, Prince of Le wit 
n he had issue :-—l. Tharlott 
Mons, in F] 
1744; 3. Loui 
26th January, | 1764 .f 
l, born in Dee., 1748, and died Soe, 

66, in Paris: 5. William, born in 
750; and 6. N - (a son), born 30th 


r ot George 
mia, by wh 
m in 1741, a Canoness of 
H etta, born 9th Oct.. 


June, 1747, and died 





inders ; 


9 born 


a-Charlotte, born 5th February, 





lso Prince of Arch nd | 


| | Wl ere 








| Avrnors axp Q rions WANTED 
| ** All women born are so perverse, 
| No man need b ust their love po 





If nought seem better not) 
All women born ar 








From Adam’s wife, th 
Tho’ God had made | 
All women born are so perv 
No man need boast their love possessin 
A. R. Bark 
Which sat be y by day 
And fired with bur th in God and Right 
Doubted men’s d 3 away 
In an article in the Fel ry number of J - 
on “ Poetry,” the writer quotes the above 
living Poet says, referring to the ‘ White 
~ 1? « Socrates.” Can you refer me to the living 
| poem quoted ? J. G. H. 
And marked l langhing in the sun 


* Over life's pwd 
Du a 
I ha vd til I 
I ioe and thirty. 
What have these years been to me 
Nothing—except thirty-three.’ 


do the above lines come from 


‘ Let him never come back to us ! 
There would be doubt, hesitation, and pain, 
Forced praise on our part—the glimme r of twilight 
Never glad confident morning again. 


A ForeIcner. 
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“Tue nest or Boopn.”—Who is the author | 
[ rather think it is an American poet, now dead) | 
of a poem in which every stanza, and there are | 


only about half a dozen, ends with the words, | 

‘the rest of Boodh”? [ think also these words 

form the title of the poem. | 
RicHarpD Pri. 

, 


Cyrvs’s Nosr.—It is said to have been of very | 
r shape, and his people, it appears, thought 
t desirable to have imilar to his, and 
ecordingly bandaged thed the 
laily, till some of them approximated to a resem- 
Does any historian record this a 


’ 
pecul 


nose 


and Ww membe r 


blance. bsurdity 


f the Persians, or give any account of the means 
ind appliance $ by w! h it was atter ipted to be 
vccomplished ? ac We 


Mayfair. 


Ciocstoun Famimy.—Where is their pedigree, 
und is there any family of the name still living in 
England or Scotland I believe it to be a Scotch 


lame. A. 


Rev. CriarkEe.—Can any one supply 
the date of printing of an-old small 8vo. volume 
(probably of the last century) of sermons by “ the 
late Rev. Stepher Cl irk ee MLA.., rector ol! Bi ry- 
n Yorkshire. Malton printed by Joshi 
Nick n.d.); or 
ither the author or the printer? The paper h: 
he water-mark of a crown and the Roman figure 





STEPHEN 








thorp 


furnish particulars abo 





‘ sigNe’s “ Essays.” — Can 
reade1 iform me in which one of M r 
ssays he makes the remark that, if he | it in | 
power to beg n life anew, he | V to have 
t any way different from wl t 1] I} 
eats he pesnen, but } le to 
find it, I ithor \ 0k 
this remark ed to Me 
een mist t we I I 
n ua DY any well-] ( 


fice } it at tl tt] l ld 1 
ving on oné ‘ t] | Duke William 
iper hed **¢ berland l undert 1, “Yeo 
S 3 the reverse, the fig Apollo | 
fos ra lp ed by an row, ril 

Ac ‘ llicet periit,” with | Ap. 

DCCXLVI.” in the exergue. 1 an] 

wcount of the presentation of thi mi 
found ), 





| 
| 
EZ DE Quiros.—He made, in | 
New-Guinea-v 
He was accompanied by La is Valdez de 


ifter whom is named Torres Straits), 


PEDRO FERNAN 


' 
1606, voyage of discover ards. | 
Torres 


Burney 


Burney’s Voyages in the South Seas. vol. ii. 268- 
327) gives account of his explorations, and states. 





| wich ten years ago, I was 


on authority of Memorial of Arias, that he died st 
Lima, having presented more than “ 
to the King of Spain,” one of which w printed at 
Seville in 1610. Burney says, also, that Quins 
wrote, at Manilla, a Relation of his vorage to Ter 
Australis, which he sent to the king. Bn 
his catalogue, mentions— 

“ Quir Terra Australis Incogniia; 
Discoverie, ¢ 


JO memorials 





inet, ip 


or,a NewS utherne 
1ining a Fifth Part of the World. 





iat 








| found out by Ferdinand de Quir, a Spanish Captain 
never before Published. Translated by W. B. London, 
1617.” 


me par- 
95, when we 
Mendana for : voyage to the 


Who is W. B.? Can any one give 
ticulars of the life of Quiros before 15 
find him pilot to 
Salomon Islands; or afte 1607, when he wrote 
the account of the voyage translated by W. B.? 
Marcus CLaArRkg, 
The Public Library, Melbourne. 
Joun pvE Tantone.—At what 
Abbot of Glastonbury, and are 
papers or 


time was he 
there any old 
MSs. by which his pedigree can be 


} 


traced back ? I believe there were two De 
I'antones Abbots of Glastonbury : if so, was on 

descendant of the other? I have heard that 
hey were illegitimately descended from Henry I. 
thi wh the ] ess of Vi etort, a natural SON Oi 


that kine. W. GT. 








he 
n1851? Byt me hand are oC terpa 
nd My £ t Sea inf on! g 

p itotypes of the « { ? A t 
will be 1 welce TE) 

: tA nH I Of 1 family Vv S 
R bham, referre » in articles « Mat 
‘ of William de Roos, 4® S, xii. 495, 523 
My wer to the former was anticipated by Hrr- 

nt on which I shall 

ding to Dug 
arte? th ae 

n Wi: this s 
‘ leath, and wl 





“RUYTON OF THE ELEVEN TOWN x Sur 
sH1RE.— W hat is the origin of the t wi 
ire the eleven towns of which it ( why 
it so called? Some one will, perhaps, give U 


informatior 


Ryde. 





SHoTTEsBROOKE.—What is the « n 
|this word, at pres the name of ne 
h aidenhead Old histories ot tne ¢ ome 





no solution of the problem, though th 
spelt in various ‘ Shotesbrox and, I 
think, - Shastbroke. ALLowaY. 

x-Boarps.—Passing through Nant- 


attracted by seeil 


VS s 
way » « 


LATIN Si! 








the ‘ 
years 
Bul 
seare 
any ‘ 


to lt. 
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e€ died at 
e€morials 
rinted at 
it Quiros 


to Te TTa 
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the opposite side to that on which I was walking | “twice ten years” the Bear should prevail, and 
 public-house gn-board—a Cock, and under it | the Crescent wane. Can you give me ;these lines 
the motto, “ Gallus cantu sol motu moneat.” Are | in their complete form, and tell me whose they are, 


there any other instances of Latin on such service ? | and where they first appeared? BLAcKBURNE. 
Joun Fothersitt. 


2MIT.—The marmit is well known as one of . ; 
Mar T.— + l + U - . 10 l — Replies. 
the old English cooking utensils. Two or thre 


years ago an article on marmits appeared in the ON THE ELECTIVE AND DEPOSING POWER 
Builder, or some similar London weekly. I have | OF PARLIAMENT. 
garched for this without being able to find it. If} (4 §, xii, 321, 349, 371, 389, 416, 459; 5 §, i, 
ny of your readers can supply me with a reference | 130, 149, 169, 189.) 
to it, I shall be much obliged. G. W. M. | (Continued from p. 191.) 
“DrvipE ET mMpERA.”—Can any of your cor- As to Henry IIL, not a word is said by any 
rin of this old | chronicler of his election. Matthew of West- 
| minster says that, his father bh ing dead, = Henry, 
his eldest son, was anointed king,” which clearl 
Sir CuristorneR Harron’s Doc.—What is the implies that he was crowned king as being md 
story referred to by Mr. Hepworth Dixon in He r | eldest son; and as he was only ten years old, the 


respond nts inform me of the origin 
maxim, or where it is to be found ? F. Z. 


Majesty's Tower ? H. A. Ditton. | idea of the election of a boy-king is absurd. Had 
Morpeth Terrace the barons any idea of a right of election, they 
Crepwoop Hatt, CHesnire.—Wanted, any | would not have chosen a boy. Only nine days 

information concerning the owners or occupic rs | intervened between John’s death and Henry’s coro- 

of Credwood Hall in the latter half of the seven- | nation, though John died at a great distance, and 
There is a Crewood Hall in| the coronation must have taken place as soon as it 





Hundred, which may, or may not, be | was actually possible after hearing of the death. 
h Credwoor Replies may be ad-| The sentence cited from Matthew of Paris, that 
dressed, if preferred, directly to ithe barons assembled “ut Henricum in regem 
'noMAS STEWARDSON, JR. exaltarent,” merely means that they assembled for 
Germanto I adel phi 1 $ co ition ; 


it the king and the barons supposed that he 
nd his heirs had hereditary right to the crown, 
] t as they had to their titles and estates, is shown 


is eatnee : . a? © gg ay by the terms of the great charter, which he con- 
British M ll tl B ullei n Th t l firm for hit elf and his he "9 " pro heredibus 
17 Whit nostris,”—language which would be idle if they had 
N&O : ' er no right to s eed to the crown, but very necessary 
h lluded J E. B. ; if the y had such right. The notion of Sir Harris 


mm only began at hiscoronation 





Nicolas. th th re 


n P sie thi canon $s m aa ca ] because in the Chancery Rolls, kept by ecclesiastics, 

D f the French R lotion 7 | that is entered as the date,—is, for reasons already 

W f Notre D al mange riven, clearly fallacious, and so of all the other 
mon a , \y_ | cases in which the same argument is urged. 

: Deiat So in the case of Edward I.: on the death 


sik Ro CHOLM y.—Where n I find a| of Henry III, Matthew of Westminster states, 





ralt of the founder of Highgate School | tl ‘when the king had been buried, the 

G. P. | barons and prelates at once without delay 

‘Tar Ret ; . Sarr. A right 1 - wore fi alty to E lward, the eldest son of the late 

Tale By Ferdinand Farauhar. F . , ~ | king,” that is as being his eldest son; and this 

i d ‘ inand arquhar, c. 1- Ly don, ithouch he was absent Not a svilable about 
1516," 24mo. pp. vil. and 135. Ferdinand | a a? ale celle : 


presume, a pseudonym. What the | lection ; I it Walsingham says, they recognized 
| , him as king, “recognoverunt,” and they swore 








ithor’s real name? There is a coloured frontis- | * . ; 

Di unsigned, but which I take to be by Row- | fealty to him as their king already ; for fealty 

lg H. < 4 implies a pre-existing right and duty which the 
me" =" loath only recognizes. Thus, therefore, the oath 


Tae Crescent, Lion, AND BEAR. During the | clearly implied that he was king before they swore 


Russian War of 1854 some prophetical lines ap- | fealty to him; that is, on the death of his father. 
peared in the papers about the Crescent. the Lion. By succession, I did not intend to admit anything 


and the Bear,—that in ten years (from date of | inconsistent with this. He did not receive the 
prophecy) the Bear would get worsted ; but that in oath until four days afterwards; but he was clearly 
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king before he was recognized as king, how 
could he have been recognized ? 

So as to Edward II.: a contemporary annalist 
says, “successit et filius suus Edwardus primo- 
genitus paterna successione”; or, as Walsingham 
says, “jure hereditario”; and though it is added, 
“ et etiam assensu procerum,” that means no more 
than recognition of his right as eldest son and heir. 
For what did they assent to? His hereditary right 
as eldest son to succeed to his father. 

As the charters recognized the here ditary succes- 
sion of the crown, so it was recognized by the Le (71s- 
lature. In the reign of Edward III. the Parliament 
directly recognized the right of hereditary succession 
to the crown, by passing an act which provided for 
the succession of children of the king born out of the 
realm. Mr. Freeman, finds this statute 
in direct conflict with his theory of an elective mon- 
archy, himself to get rid of it, and in 
defiance of the universally received construction, and 
in the teeth of its terms, he actually asserts that a 
statute which in terms provides for the “ 
to the throne ” did not apply to the 
the throne, because it also applied to succession to 
the titles and estates of barons! It could only be 
the exigencies of a false theory which could have 
led Mr. Freeman into such an egre error. 
The history of the act shows it was passed specifi- 
cally to of the Black Prince, who 
being out of the realm, his son, Richard of Bor- 
deaux, could not otherwise have succeede d, and, 
in fact, did succeed only by virtue of this act ! 

The case of Richard II. is very striking, for, 
though a mere boy, on the very day after 
grandfather died, he exercised an act of sovereignty 
by delivery of the creat seal, It is admitted that 
the day after the 
predecessor as the first day of 
their reign. In one instance, that of Henry V., 
the proclamation of after stating the 
death of his father, “sic quod dicti regni successio 
’ There could not have been 
assertion of hereditary right, and 
that from the first the crown was 
as he reditary, and descended in the right 
when the 


of cour se, 


and so he sets 


suc ession 


succession to 


cious 


meet the case 


his 


subsequent sovereigns reckoned 
death of their 


uC( ession, 


nobis devolvitui 
distinct 
thus it appears 
regarded 
line of succession, save 
disturbed by force, as it was by the ursurpation 
of the House of Lancaster; and, so strong was the 
principle of hereditary succession, that it triumphed 
in the restitution of Edward IV. as the right heir 
after two descents of the crown to the 
a& usurper. In subsequent articles I propose to 
trace the course of descent from Henry VII. to Her 
present M ° 
During 


more 


succession Was 


ajesty. 
the period mentioned there were three 
instances of deposition of sovereigns,—Edward II. 
and Richard IL, who were deposed by force and 
violence, without the assent of Parliament, and 
Henry VI., 
Parliament, as not having an 


hereditary right 





issue of 


who was deposed with the assent of 





to the crown. 


And it is a curious fact, and 
characteristic of 


the unconscious error which 
results from addiction to a false theory, tha 
Mr. Freeman mentions the two former, repre. 
senting them as cases of de — by Parliament, 
and doe ss not mention the third, whi ch rei ally was 
with the assent of Parliament, as shown in a deel 
ratory act. The reason is too obvious, that this 
was declaratory of hereditary right to the crown 
which Mr. Freeman was resolved to controvert 
This strongly contrasts with the frankness of Si; 
7 ume s Mac ki ntosh, who avows that the deposi tion 

Henry in favour of Edw: rd VI. is the mos 
as one s instance of the triumph of hereditary 
right. 

As to the instances of Edward II. and d 
II., it has been shown from the original records, 
the rolls of Parliament, that in neither case was 
there any deposition by Parliament, that in both 

king was deposed and imprisoned by 
rebels without any authority from Parliament, when 
Parliament not sitting, and merely for their 
own ends, and that in both cases, though a pretended 
Parliament was illegally summoned by the usurper 
in the name of an imprisoned king, and with 
view to get a sanction to their criminal and illeg 


Rich 





cases the 


was 


acts, the pretended Parliaments were either com- 
posed of their own creatures or under terror 
military forces by which they were surrounde d; 


and lastly, that in both cases Parliament sok 

d the deposition. 

In answer to this, W. A. B. C. now cites some 
I 


condemne 





yassages from untrustworthy chroniclers, partis 
| of Henry IV., who of course sought in his behal 
make the case of Edward LI. a precedent for that of 


to the former one, cannot 
authorities at all, not being contem 


who, as to we ther 


Richard, but who, as 
regarded as 
poraries, and 
regarded as 
records and 
itself. 

Upon comparison of the accounts g 
chroniclers with the 


case, could 
the hea 
ment of Parliament 


authorities a 
the solemn 


cainst 


judg 


iven by these 


records in the Rolls of Par- 


liament, it will be seen that they have concocted 
| false stories to make the case of the usurper po 

ilar. Still, like most dishonest witnesses, they 
betray the truth; and thus Walsingham says, alter 





stating the pretended resignation of Richard, “sed 
1 hoc in potestate sua non ¢ rat,” that is that he 
was not at liberty, so that the pretended deposition 
was, of course, void; and then he goes on to sta 

that the estates of the realm procee ded tode pose him, 
the truth being that the few who we re pre sent were 
forced has alre ady been shown from 
the records of Parliament, which afterwards con- 
demned the whole proceeding as a wicked rebel- 
lion, W. F. F. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


quis 


te 


to do so, 
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Cot- 1x Cot-Fox, &e. (58 §. i. 141.)—I believe 
that a simpler explanation of the element col- in 
all these compounds than those suggested by Mr. 
Grugs, may be found in the notion of cold as the 
type of what is depressing, deadly, revolting to the 
1s, as in cold hearted, cold blooded, cold 
rt. cold welcome, &c. In the ballad of Lord 
1an we have mention of “a cup of cold poison,” 
he connexion of the two ideas was felt by 











Shakspeare — 
——* Sir, these cold ways, 

That seem like prudent helps, are very poisonous.” 
When the metaphorical had quite obscured the 
physi il sense of the word cold applied to poison, 

coalesced with the latter term as a pejorative 
cement in the form of the compound coli 


In 


xpress the deadly effect of an offensive weapon :— 
I 3 


~p ison. 


the same way we use cold iron or cold steel to 





“Ah me! what perils do environ 
The man who meddles with cold iron.” 





Whence may be explained the prayer of th 
Townley Mysteries for preservation “ From alle 
sllehagers with colknyfes that go.” 


A sl cht extension of the metaphor ciVve s rise to 
the use of cold prophets for false prophets, an ex 
pression found in two of the passages cited by Mr. 
Gisns; while in others of about the same period it 
} In the Old 
I are spoken of 
ld « UNS Is; i cold, l r 

ad by Cleasby as metaphorically signifying 
uneful, fatal ; kold-rodd, an evil voice ; kald-yrS 
sarcasm ; kald-rdéSr, cold counsel, 
ning. From this last we must probably ex- 


} 


as the cunning fox : 


l-prophet or cole-prophet. 


tten ¢ 





ischieyvous or evil counsel 
nd the word lk. ldr, 


] 


ld words, 





“ And into counsalis geving he was hald 


Ane man not undegest, bot wise and ca/d.” 
D. V.,3 


urs in the sens« 
tale 


wa é 
12, v. 


It may be noticed that cold o 
mischievous, fatal, in the sam« 

“Women’s counsalis ben oftin ful colde, 

And women’s counsaile brought us first to wo.’ 

1, 1371 (Urry). 
This is the O.N. proverb, “ Kéld eru kvenna rad,” 
ud are the counsels of women. 

The other words referred to by Mr. Grers are 

connected with the foregoing. “ Colle ow 
’ doubtless is rightly identified with the 
colli a shepherd’s dog, which does not, 
gnily a fox-faced dog, but a bob-tailed 
ne, As shown in my Dictionary, the tail of the 
shepherd’s dog being commonly docked. 

Coil, in the sense of dupe, like cully (but not like 
pull, whic h is totally different), is in all probability 
the Fr. cowille, a lubberly coward, a white-livered 
fimme,—Cotgrave. See “ Cozen,” “Cully,” in my 
Dictionary. H. Wepewoop. — 
$1, Queen Anne Street, W. 


logge” ¢ 
Sent h 
however, s 








I feel convinced that col is put for coal, and 
means nothing more than black, or what black 
means when used metaphorically. Of anything 
unusually dark in colour, we say that it is coal- 
black, or as black as a coal, and this alike of things 
animate and inanimate. A col-fox may therefore 
mean either a black fox or a sly fox. With col- 
prophet it is different, for, no doubt, here the word 
is employed in a metaphorical sense only. The 
Romans so employed it constantly—that is, its 
equivalents ater and niger. Thus, to go no further 
than Horace, we have (Carm. ili., 27, 18-20), 
Ego quid sit ater 
Adriz, novi, sinus, et quid albus 

Peccet Iapyx.” 
where ater=disastrous, is opposed to alb 
t Again (Sat. i., 4, 85): 

“ Hic niger est ; 
warning against the covert slanderer or backbiter, 


no bad counterpart of “ Chaucer's col-fox (ful of 


‘pro- 
prtvous. 


hunc tu, Romane, caveto.” 


sly Iniquitee). 

As ; atrocious action, it was a 
black deed ; so of the person who commi i 
he was a black-hearted miscreant. 

\ “false prophet” is an evil, wicked, lying 


we sav of some 





prophet, as were the prophets of Ahab, and so h 
may be fitly called a col—bla prophet 

I say nothing about tregetour, being ignorant of 
the word, unless it has to do with treget, from the 


ning dece it, 
y differ from me, but 
of, to have some affinity 


Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


French tric/ » mei 

Many, perhaps, ma 
atrox, if not a derivative 
with, ater. 


“ Wartock” (5* §, i. 129.)—T 


think, not to be derived from the 


waerloga, 2 promise-breaker, but from the Icelandi: 
word varSlokkur, spirit-charmers. The meaning 
of this word will be best understood from the 


Towards the el i of the 
Icelandic settler in 
winte1 he in- 


following quotation. 
tenth century there was an 
Greenland, by name porkell. One 
vited . prophetess (volva), to foretell the s« 
and other important events When everything 
had been prepared for the sorcery— 

“She requested to have women who knew the lore 

7 


necessary for that purpose, and were called okkur 


(spirit-charmers, warlocks), Such women were not to be 
They inquired of the people of the house 
‘lam 


found. . 
whether they knew it, and Gu®driéur replied : 
neither a witch, nor a woman skilled in ancient lore, 
but my Icelandic nurse, Halldis, taught me a song 
which she called varSlokkur.’ porkell said: ‘ Your 
knowledge is most opportune.’ She replied: ‘I will 
have no hand in this business, because I am a Christian 
woman.’ At last, however, she consented, and sang 
the song so beautifully that those present never had 
heard the like of it before. When she had finished, 


the prophetess thanked her for her singing, and said ; 
‘Many spirits who before wished to part from us, and 
were disobedient, have been attracted by the beautiful 
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singing, and now I can plainly see many things os | and spelled it as nearly as he could according t, 





.* = > 9S oe 























® name which puzzled the 


name was to be s] 
, and they wished the child to be 1 
T last made a dash at 


it was the mother’s 


i 
| their pronunciation. These, too, were Boswells 
Rosert Hot.ayp, 

*At Ickleford (¢ ~~ (Hertfordshire) was buried 

1780 Henry Boswell, King of the Gipsies, aged 99,” 

The Family Top gre pher, by Samuel Tymmas, vol j, p. 48 
Harpric Morpnry, 


re Wakon-Birp (5% §. i. 9.)—I am now ab} 
to furnish a copy of Carver's descri iption, which 
may afford assistance towards the eluci 


t) 
mystery in which I am greatly interested: 











‘The Wakon-Bird, as it is termed by the Indian 
appears to be of the same species as the bir 1s of pa radis 
The name they have given it is expressive of it 






superior excellence, and the veneration they have for j 
the wakon-bird being in their language the bird of the 
Great n. irit. It is nearly the size of a swallow, of, 
brown colour, shaded about the neck with a bright green 
the wings are of a darker brown than the body ; its tail 
is compos d of four or five feathers, which are three 
| tir ] tifully shaded 











mes as long asits body, and which are bea 
| with green and purple. It carries this fine length of 
| plumage in the same manner as a pe acock does, but it is 
not known whether it ever raises it into the erect positio mn 
that bird sometimes does. Z never saw any of these 
birds in the colonies, but the Naudowessie Indians caught 
several of them when I was in their country, and seemed 
to treat them as if they were of a superior rank to any 
] f ti athered race.” —7' els thi he the Interior 
h America in the years 1766, 1767, 


rver. London, 1781. 











Gopwit (5 §. i. 129. 
em that this wor 
Z. 1 the sound made 

can hardly be. Webster deriv 
Icelandic god, and veide. Haldorsen renders ¢ 
| idolum, but does not give vetde. Ash say 
| Godwit Is a bird of very delicate flesh, al 

derives the name from Saxon god, good, and 
3 Bosworth), an animal. Latl 

ivs the Godwit is of the genus Limosa; 

Nemnich classes it under AXgocephala (Scolopax), 
and mak Lim i (Scolopax the lesser God 
B. Jonson (Alchemist) and Cowley write 
name Godwit, not Godwin. It is also called 
English Yarwhelp Yarwip ; in Welsh Ri 











in German Geisskopfschnepfe, Uferschnepfe, B 
hals, Gelbnase; and in Latin Attagéna. 
R. S. CHarnock. 





P.S. In some languages the Godwit is confou 
with the green Plover or Pewit. 


Skinner gives two derivations for this word, an 
lowed bv several of our subsequent etymolo- 
gists. He first suggests that it is derived from 
A.S. god, good, and wita, a wiseman, counsellor, 
»}and nobleman, because a bird of such rarity and 
delicacy of flesh was only to be found on the 
tables of the wealthy, or, in other words, that the 
,dwit formed a dish “fit for the gods.” 
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———— 
second suggest 
| I shoul suppose, the correct one god, 


ion is far more plausible, and is, 
] 
tht, animal. J. Cartes Cox, 


i 
} 


od, § 
Hazel w« xd, B pe 
Dra ° 

“The Puet, Godwit, stint, the palate that allure, 

The miser and doe make a wasteful epicure. 








. L inform is t} the t j till mucl 
Bewick informs us that the godwit 1s still much 
esteemed by epicures as a 
very high, see Brit. B rads, UL. 


was c 


1.) 
“at adelica 





y, and sells 
79. This bird, 


nsidered 


‘Scolopax gocephala,” as an 


time. Ben Jonson men 





ticle of luxury at one 


tions 1t as Such: i 


Pheasants and Godwit, here in . 
The Globes and Mermaids ! 


411 at the ; 
Still at the table. 





i8 








Histories of the War 


r 1848 :-— 


Huneary (5 §. i. 107.) 
of Independence in Hungary during 

1. The War of Independence in Hungary. By General 
Klapka. 7 





1850. 
2. The Warin Hungary. By Max Schlesinger. Trans- 
lated by J. E. Taylor. 2 vols 5 


a all 
2 vols. 


1850. 
Hungary and Hungarian Struggle. By 
Clark. 1850. 
1, Kossuth and the Last Revolution in Hungary and 


Trausylvania. 1850. 


T. G. 


E. A. P. 


MepDLEVAL WINES 193.) —Will 
you allow me to offer my thanks to those who 
have kindly answered my query on this subject, 

d especially to P. P. for the expression of his 
ss to send me a bottle of Malmsey if he 
I think Crowpowy will find that clary 
is a British 


5% §. i. 107, 


W llinene 


had one? 
lad one ; 





W. WryTers is not a mere synonym of claret. It 
Waltham Abbey. | wine, made from the clary or paigle flower, and of 
«Mrrritur IN pisco,” &e: (5 S. i. 145.)—Not | “ cl § cowsllp wine ry 
very far from the said fifty year » I also heard | HERMENTRUDE. 
these lines; but in a moi urate form than, I} <A “Coas ( Lamp (5 §. i. 18 Surely 
eto think, Mr. Ranpourn has them. They r term means “the ribs” or “a side” of lamb. 
ea mixture of the | meter with the monkish | ¢ Fr. from ta; whence ¢ , a cutlet, i 
1d both can be riven with L neal r | littl rib a 3 \ 
ach to correctne llowing for the traditions | dal —e 
each metre, for t oggerel intermixture of | __ PROWNIS __ Lost LEADER” (4 5. xii. 473, 
. The Latin 1 ~~ 5% S. i, 71, 138, 192.)—Two years ago Mr. 
a ah, Rea iaetene, Bron ng / $ J, im KN ply t a corre guess of 
% e, t I I Wordsworth was the “ Lost 





um non mihi datur.”’ 














Evad ! 


it here. 


' Sense, rhythm, p 


»i3sn 











L alles iid i Water Tr 


Furnival’s Inn. 


I ou 


my friend that, although the “ Lost Leader 


ht to have stated that Mr. Browning told 


’ was 








ly 
| 
| 
| 
| 
nt re- . 
put as I have put it, | undoubtedly Wordsworth, the portrait was “ pur- 
I nea vd > oucht clear vy to Pp ely d Use la little, us d in hort i an artist 
I} NI | I rs ling nag fe ining certain cl iract t its, 
misp rhymes badly djandd res 
i ] talk ne of his 01 n J ] 
I Tt} N 
?, LYTTELTON. | Dp. Jouxson AND THE SUEPHEI Viner 
Tl rfe luc in al S. 130.)—H. W. l find the | 1 of 
ff liom occurres rk} Dr. Jol , in t] B of V l eclocue 
ion to t Chronic I | 1. 43 
ra receipt in verse, which “= . , —- 
piicate ™ r; duris in cotibus lum 
in di ’ aut extremi Garamantes 
Mittitur in disco 1 ihi pis A aut extremi — es, 
ris nostri puerum nec sanguinis edunt. 
-Po non ponetur nisi potus. Nec generis 1 _ m nec sanguinis ¢ we 
, = } t t e001 g 
I’m sent a fyshe, in ad . ( Lpar with 1 tl lines of TI critus, 
a | 
| 
|< 





usiy reproduced.’ 
Bohn, 1860. Preface, p. v. 
tn the monkish Latin distich on the Ar 
ishop’s present of a fish, the second line is 
mperfect. I remember it used to read as a com- 
plete hexameter, and, I think, thus :— 

“-po non ponatur, juia potum non mihi datur.” 
|e eo 


LANDOLPH that 


«| 


[Wiccan US wishes to remind Mr. 
F " 
“8 couplet was written in a.p. 1170.] 





Croker says, he 
wuning of this 


See Eclogue viii. 43-45. sees 
neither the object nor, indeed, the n 
illusion. To me Johnson seems to have meant 
he had grown at last acquainted with a 
patron, and found him as unfeeling as a flint-stone.” 
J. H. I. Oakey. 


Milburn objects to 


‘that 


See Eclogue Viii. l. 43. 
Dryden’s translation : 
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**T know thee, love; in desarts thou wert bred, 
And at the dugs of salvage tigers fed, 
Alien of birth, usurper of the plains,” 
and substitutes :— 
** Now, now I know thee, Love! Thy birth must b 
On horrid Tmaros, or cold Rhodope, 
Or in the inmost Libya’s dismal! wild, 
Hideous with threatning Rocks, and sand untill’d 
No humane blood e’er fill’d thy barbarous veins.” 
whilst Lauderdale renders it 
**T know what Love is now, its birth must be 
On horrid /smaros, or cold Rhodope, 
Or Libya’s wild supplies thy barbarous veins.” 


EDWARD SOLuy. 


Tne Pass or FInsterRMinz 
In this pas 


destroyed a band of Bavarians by rolling on them 


, during the war of 
: 

















trees, rocks, &c. Southe ludes to this in h 
notes to Don Rod passage on which he 
notes 1s at ’ 
And forthwith 
On either side, along the whole defile, 
The Asturians, shouting in the name of God, 
Set the whole ruin loose! Huge trunks and stones 
“eS Mr. ( 
8 resent ) 
f this Letter h , 
vicious Persons that I ever yet 
knew H nas earnestly desired me 


to give him a Letter to you of 
Recommendation, w™ I have granted to his 
Importunity. For believe me, Sir, 
I should be very sorry if you should | 


mistaken in not bim 
43 a great many other Persons have becn 
who are of my very best Friends here. 
Iam very desirous to advertise you 


knowing well ; 





to take particular Notice of him 
und to say nothing in his presence 
in any sort. For with Truth I do 
wssure you, there cannot be a more 
inwol person in the whole World. 
I am certain, that, : soon as you 
have ecasion of knowing him you 


me for this 
Civility will not permit me _ to 


re on this subject. 





The real pu 
folding the paper so that the right edge falls ex vctly 
on the line which I have drawn down the middle. 
leaving visible only that which is written on th 
left side. Frep. NorGATE. 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
[For Cardinal Ricl 


Xl. sav. 


irport of the letter 








lieu’s Letter, see “N. & Q.”1" 8 


state ol 


I send the follow ng equivogque on the 
France at the beginning of the Revolution: 
“ A la nouvelle loi Je veux étre fidéle 
Je renonce dans l'ime Au régime ancien 
Comme épreuve de ma foi Je crois la loi nouvelle 
Je crois celle qu'on biame Opposée 4 tout bien: 
Dieu vous donne la paix Messieurs les démocrats, 
Noblesse desolée Au diable allez-vous-en : 





And loosened crags, down, down they rolled, with rah 
And bound and thundering force.” 


C. F. S. Warrey, MA 
S. H. Y. might consult Von Bartl 


Der Krieg der Tyroler Landleute in 
Berl., 1814. Speaking of the pl 
the Pass takes its n me, Zedl r(l 
“An diesem Ort 
Franzosen, als sie durch Tyrol 


LLS) 
Jahre 1809, 
from which 

ays:— 
wurden an. 1709 die Bayern ug 
t eindringen, 





regen Tr 





i 
und sich mit dem Herzog von Vendome conjungiren 
wollten, von denen Tyroler Bauern, unter anfiihrung 
Christen Knippels zuriick geschlagen.”—Miinster, (og. 

mogr. Vv. 252 
R. S. ¢ ARNOCK, 

Gray’s Inn. 
Cur s Lireratvcre (5 §., i. I hay 
never seen in print the letter to w S. M.( 


refers, but have a manuscript copy 
old) of an English translation of it. 1] 


Richelieu, as stated |} ve COrTe- 


‘ardinal Mazarin, and is 


be not from 


spondent, but from ( 


addressed to the French Ambassad Rome, It 
: follou 

iS 6&5 iVLiVUWS . - 

of the Order of Saint Benedict 


of particular News from me 


wise, discreet, and least wicked 
amongst 1 I have convers’d wit 
to write to you in his Favour, 
credence " s own Behalf, 
merit, I do assure you more y" to 
he is « that deserves the best Est 


wanting to oblige him by y' bei 
I should be much afflicted if you we 
on that account, wh« 


» now esteem him, 
Sir, fe this, & for no other m 
that you are most particularly oblig 





& to give him all imaginable res; 
that may offend r displease 
say, I ve him I ] e myse 





strong or convincing Argum' of t 
than to be willing to do him an Ir 
cease to | u stranger to his virtue 
will love him as as I d 
The your gre 








have of 





write any further of him to you, « 
I im, <c 
MAZARIN.” 
Qu’il confond jamais Tous les Aristocrats 


: l'Assemblée Ont eux seuls le bon sens.” 
J. H. I. OAKuey 


“ Desier” (5 §, i. 148.)—TI e may be 
corrupted trom that of Lh Menage 
vo Hagiologique) gives under Desiderius, 
Ss. Did Ss. Di r, S. Desery, 8. J ry, and 
S. Desi Licge The name m ol be 7 
the French name Te which 


sier, Irom [13 


Roqu to naers, * tisserand, ho 
la toile ou des étoffes.” R. S. ‘ OCK. 


Gray's Inn. 
P 


a3 renders O. F: 
volonté.” 


Bowdit 





loquefort 
Desire is found in 


(Am rican) Surnames. 














catio 











8eT 

ry 
Menage 
lerius 





“ desir, 


Suffolk 
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This is probably a mis-spelling. Désirez is not “Si sol splendescat Maria purificante _ : 
an uncommon French name. The Latin form, Major erit glacies post festum quam fuit “na 
Desiderius, is familiar as the name of Erasmus. a H, Cromie. 

Herpert RANDOLPH. 16, Lansdown Place, Cheltenham. 

This is probably only a phonetic spelling , “THE Waite R SE AND Rep’ 5m S. i. 148.) 
Desire wey Bn dies aoe pe By station I have been told that the : uth r of this poem is 
— for th sexes. Desiderius Erasmus will | aie, Robert Sushanen. Corumanr Deve. 
ecur to every one, Miss Yonge (History of| “A ProGnosticaTion ror THE YEAR OF OUR 
Chrisfia \ vives ior the feminine, Ds sira, LorpD Gop, 1569,” &. (5" 8. 1. 148.) This would 
It, Désu ; . beloved. BE. V. certainly not be considered ; Salis! : 

ee Thomas Marshe was a well-known London printer ; 
This ubiy & corruption of the French | and for a list of works printed by him, see Ames’s 
Dés Lae : [ have met with “D em- | Herl rt. vol. ii. G. W.N. 
ploy n’s name in an Amer work of} Alderley Edge. 











Knicut Biorn (5" §. i. 167.) —Bivi English 
bear ieaning of Diirer’s etching, com- 


T D DaoaL or Duar Dis jth § | “bear.” The 1 | 
xii. 469 I perstition has been r ed in| monly called The Knight, Death, and the Devil, is 
gS. x. 183, the insect w entitfied by 1 still uncertain. Different critics interpret it very 


1S. xi. 221. Since my note, have | | | differently. The late Mr. Henry F. Holt (Gentle- 
Irish 1 le near London a si torv to} s Magazine, October, 1866) identitied it with 
t Mr. LENINAN, nat , that it is | the Nemesis, an etching repeatedly mentioned by 
merito » kill the insect, and that an int | Diirer himself, which by other crit had been 
reD ttached to so doir which is, I ne | bef re supposed to be res tively the Justice and 
hardly s ect. James |} EN. the Great Fortune. Mr. Holt’s elaborate argument 
I held at the time, and still hold, to be untenable. 
s- | ] 
| 





AN: Erontan (5 §, i, 149.)— The que t] 


rests on his supposition of the “devilish snare,” 
tion would ly be solved by sending to the | which, I maintain, is no snare, but simply a first- 


Head Master, or to the Provost, Elliot’s full Cl drawn outline of the horse’s hoof, afterwards dis- 
fan I th the date at which h suppose ised and partially hidden by the tuft of grass. 





' 
' . Eton. The admission bool 3, i pointed out this in a note pl nted in“ N. & ©...” 


whicl lways entered, wo ceive the | 3°¢ S. xi. 95 nd 


ifterwards in the Gentlen 

nswe ETONENSIS. Va of April, 1867 (by its editor’s request). 
With this “ snare” Mr. Holt’s theory either lives 
01 . It is the one point on which the whol 
_ =p ° cumel depends. Though received several 
pace in 1726, L724. The KK ng, on etur irteous letters from Mr. Holt on the subject, he 





=) sean ¢ oe know, put forth any printed 
os i ; (aw, t y Loo fence of | theory. I was not aware 
a a vet : I - er) “gt . ~wd . ntil afte the ppear nce of my note n“N. & .” 
” yi e ¢ Marked In | i that Mr. Ruskin (Modern Painters, vy. 243) had 

x Dover. He encount ‘wall tage noncssanggy etc xg oe literated 


quoted in“ N, & Q.,” 3°48, 
Ruskin lays no stress upon this 


hdr ery at Atye, on Monday, the 3rd, and | false outline ; while Mr. Holt bases his whole ar- 


] 4 
detail lof his thre. any | pass on, Mr. Ruskin names the picture The Forti- 
Sy , Rocca ; : - sess t , coupling it with the Mela holva, and 
- . ‘+ | athrming that the former represents Faith mani- 
~Q i F rum,” &e. hs ) fest L li rtut , and the | tter Fact 1? ifested 
This s ; te he oe ol i : Labour. That these two pictures are a pair— 
knowr 7”? ““**" | the one the antithesis of the othe I have never 
“Si sol M | ibted. My own interpretation, which I could 
M ous 1 fu support by references to detail after detail, is that 





The Knight represents the active life, and the 
| Melancholia the contemplative life: each life 


r The distich Mr, WALLER inquires for must, I| being equally represented on its unsatisfactory 
think, be that belonging to the Feast of the Purifi- i . lted 
cation, | 


| Side, the one in no wav exalted above the other. 
- ~ Joun AppIs. 
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Museums AnD Natvurat History Socireri: 
(5% S. i. 169.)\—A. X. Y. will find the Natural 
History Societies that existed in 1853 in the 
United Kingdom, in the adhe Societies, &c., 
by the Rev. A. Hume, with supplement by A. J. 
Evans, ed. 1853. CHARLES Mason. 

}, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 


Want of leisure, and the belief that 
ship of Le Caffé was so well known 1 
your correspondents would give Mr. 





information he desired. h ern 
from replyin to tl qu y, | 

reply of Mr. E. Soity, in your 1 

compels me to do “Te C ou PEcosen 
par M. Hume Pasteur de I’Fglise d’Edimbou 

is a well-known squib of Voltaire, written in ridi- 


cule of Freron, who in some editions appears under 

the name of “ Frelon,” in others under that of 

“Wasp.” Few of Voltaire’s minor pieces caused 
. 


more amusement to tl Parisians th in Le Caff 

The details of the juarrel between Voltaire and 
Freron, and an account of this comedy, are to be 
found in all the numerous lives of Voltaire, an 

the pi tself in all the editions of his works. 
Mr. Souty, in addition to taking the piece au 
grand sériewx, appears strangely enough to have 
confused John Hume, of Ninewells, the brother 
of the historian, with his distant relat the Rey. 


John Home, the well-known author of ‘De glas. 





THe “HisTorrRE DE 1 On 
France,” par Deux Amis de Sal 
12mo., Paris, 1792(5 S.i.50) e the first 
four volu he work und 19 vols 


6 vols., by F. M. Kerverseau, and Clavelin the book 





seller, and continued by V. Lombard, D. Lérique 
and Caignart de Mailly. See Barbier, Dictionnair 
des Ouvrages Anonymes. R. C. Curistie. 
Tue Farr Concunineg,” &c. (5* i. 28, 76 
172.)\—In addition to the Seslendieaes of the 


scandalous history of the Hon. Anne Vane, and 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, upplied by your 
correspondents, allow me to sabe to Lord Herv y's 
Memoirs of the Reign of George IT., 1848, vol. i. 
p. 329, and note, and other parts of this work, 
which sadly defect ve in Nackine an inde 

likewise to Wa lp 3 Remi s of the Courts 
of George I. « oy , prefixed to The Letters of 
Horace Wi oie edit., 1857, vol. i. p. exxxvi, 





note 2; also to an engraving comprised in the 
British Mus seum “Collection of Satirical Prints,” 
entitled “A Satire referring to the Marriage of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, to the Princess 
Augusta of Saxe-Gotha,” dated April 25, 1736, 
the day of the Princess’s landing in England. 
This work the curious may see in the Print Room, 
on applying for the folio of satires for 1736. The 
design is adapted from that by Hogarth, en- 














tit] 





ed “Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn,” ang 


represents a handsomely furnished chamber, with, 


on 
ol 

ma 
loo 
vol 
bot 
> 


our left, an unoccupied throne, on the lowes 
the steps of which is seated a corpulent gentle. 
n, said to be intended for Charles Boden, who 
ks with creat dissatisfaction at the meeting of a 
in¢ man, the Prince, and a lady, the princess, 
h of whom are splendidly dressed. The forme 
about to lead the latter to the » throne. In the 









kground, seated in a chair, is a second young 

y, evidently in great de spond ne At the side 

her chair st ma a little boy, with thea in his 
These are Miss Vane and herson. Belowt} 
m are fourteen engraved lines, beginning :~ 

‘ View here Three different States in real Life 

The Pimp the Miss forsaken and the Wife 

The Happy Pair with Mutual Transports smile 
And by Fond Looks each other's care beguile 


Backwards bel es ie Effects of Lawless Le 
In silent Grief each heedless Maid reprove 
She feels the pangs of scorn, her Lover’ 3 hate 


Mourns her Undoing & grows wise too late,” &e, 


All the works named by your correspondents, with 


mt 
! 


exceptions, prob ly, of oA Satire on the 


ince § M IT! e, 1736. ‘Ale xis’s Paradise.” 


the British Museum, 





described in the Catalogue of Satirical Print 


in the British Museum, as “ A Satire on M 


“e . 
Vane (V mnella),” No. 1905, ¢. 1732. The entry 
in thi s Catalogue respecting the print first named 


she 
in 


SunpAay News 


-The Sunday Times must have commenced in 


rec 


pe 


ve summarizes the history of the circum 
question. There is a frontispiece 


2, which has been ascribed t 








11s mustre D di he ipparent was 
painted by Var ind engraved by Faber. 
» h pearl hair. See “Bromley 
riod vitt., Class rx., 2nd Subd.) F. G.S, 


apeERS (5 §. i. 121, 155, 197.) 





20, if the date of the Independent Whigq is cor- 
tly given in “N.&Q.” The Sunday A 


s a continuation of Mr. White’s paper, ~ Inde- 
ulent Whig. The late John Kemble Chapman 


many years the proprietor of the Su Jaw Ti s)a 
sured me of the above origin of his paper. N. 


At p. 222, Mr. Rayner re fore 1 » Bell’s W 


W 
Jo 


Monday’s edit 


M $s ger ane l Aha Jour al. Bell's Weekly 


ct. Bell’s Wee 





snger, and in the concluding paragra ph sap 


The day of publication py late years bee 


iunged to Mond + og This is not altogether cor 
Messenger, as he says, wis 
j 





; 


ally published on Sunday, and continued to 
30 for some years until a Mon day’s « edie | was 
ued, devoting itself principally to agricultun 
ith this edition, after a time, the Fa rma 
urnal was amalg umated, and since then the 


ion has 2 called Bell’s Weekly 
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7 
Messenger, as a general (Conservative) newspaper, 
is published on Saturday. 

Doveias Cox, Publisher. 























O AND PENINSULAR MEDALS 
136 The Waterloo medal was 
tants and non-combatants alike, 
‘ tinction is st by Mi 
44 } ] Ty} > . 
DILKE, to ¢ $ on ine 1 I I 
medal commoniy ¢ lled ~ lr} P I M iy 
if 1847. was conferred upon < g 
“ . neé ] oft y ] | 
~ VE ( QO Y y 1 ot | 
from 1793 to 1814 on 1 the | 
lso in Egypt, Italy, Wi I es, | 
The Qn l e, | 
} - 5 1 | 
l dist n val vices | 
1815-40 mh Wel 
nr *} | 
CA i D 1 S 6Y 
S 157 rl cal t 
be written by William ( 
, , 
l regnal y of « 
cery K \\ 
1@ | ouag 
rm EK nh ol I 
Wal W. SK 
T Ay Q 
~ "7 jth S 
1 th g m have bee 
, that I Dp l ele | 
} . , 
a st. Pre er if ~ P I | 
‘ ] ubice fal e | 
1 heret Che t} ce * Jol | 
ol the Ne 1 fora S Lure ed 
0 Stigand 
no he 
s’s Cat rals. 
it tl s of 
I 
to the power « 
1 or power 
I iblematical of the eloquence necessary to 
enforce the doctrine in the book by which the Church is | 
itained.” 
The blunder about the seal dates from the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, when Jer 
laylor talks of “Mas John,” and Thorndik: 


Prester John’s dominion or the country of th 
Abyssines,” and of “the Eastern churches under | 
Deaot " 

frester John that are thought to 
Nestorius.” 


come 


It arose from a corr iption of St. 
belonging to the parish church formerly in tl 
north wing, and erroneously attributed to thé 
whole cathedral in a document of Henry VIII. in 
1539, and in 1742 in Ecton’s Thes . 

The cathedral was built on the site of St. Peter's 

Ralph, wl) ded in 1091 | 


A 


Peter 5, at tle 


vuUrus, 





linster wholly by 








W. Malm., 207), and dedicated by him in 1108 
Ang. Sac., 297) to the Holy Trinity, accord- 
ing to concurrent testimony of our charters, 
capitular records, unbroken official usage down to 
the present ti and th 

siastical ji MACKENZ 


aecision of an ect le- 


E. C. Watcorr. 


me, 

















, ACNsSIMeton 


Ust INVERTED Commas (5% § , 154.) 
ve remark of JABEZ reminds Ben 
Jonson used inverted commas, or ther “ (for 
. : 
i ( 1), at the be I ( ( or 
; 1tended to convey : phatic, o1 
r aphorist H ved their 
r ] es of S l ¢ 0 
f ich m é $ pal ! the 
I 1 to Every M ( i] 0 
the lil or where i ¢ lf Arete, o1 
C he Ou ] peak 
rod 5 r a 
‘ Vea i eake 
Tl nd ven, I ver 
{) 1 ( 
| l | ruo 
1GOS and . ¥ 611. as 
| 1 i lic ( t6Oi | h ve 
} + 
t l I ) ne! Iho af 
| t 2. Ir I j ( m- 
J kes » mention of $3 mark, 
) n he aay a ) } talics, or 
: . 
ttl ! : Roman 
I Ben Jon id Nasl | Harvey’s 
ve | N HOLSON 
RINGLEADER (5 §, i. 14¢ nstances 
ven by I] lL Col t R J. Hoskyns- 
Abrahall, of the word I urring in 
» bad the following ex ( rer’s 
P l j y) 
may be les 
“He mentioneth the hee-goat, who being the ring- 
leader of the flocke, not onely walketh before the same 
with a certaine statelines, but with cheerfulnes in the 
f the rest.” —( *, Pr bs, p Ord. MS.). 
Halliwell vs “ringleader” o¢ n 
of the } n who opens I | H 
| 
D 593. Sparks H. W111 
8, Ker ton Crescent W. 





Toms or WirtiKinp (5 §. i. 147 I never 
heard the name Trémoigne applied to Cologne, or 
that Duke Wittikind had atomb there. According 
to the old Sachsische Chronick, he died in his ar- 

i bbey 


mour 7, and was 
which he had himself founded at Enger or 4 
in Westphalia. His body was afterwards re- 
moved by Henry I. to Wallersleben, n 
and finally taken to Paderborn, and pl lina 


tomb in ‘the Cathedral there, which ears 


n A.D. 80 


im we, 
The bones of the three kings were s 

from 

nold, about 1164, 


uid to have 
Milan to Cologne by Count 
a man whom the old writers 


en brought 


be 
Rei 
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describe like the gallant Montrose “ da er mit der 
Lanze wie mit der Feder seinem Kaiser niitzlich 
war.” They were termed kings and sages, but, I 
think, never monks. Epwarp Sou.y. 


Picture BY Fropen or Baset (5* §. i. 147.) 
The arms cut on the panel described by G. D. T. 
are those of the famous Colbert, but Iam unable 
to suy whether the picture 
that of the name. The Colberts, 
Marquesses of Seignelay, Croissy, Torey, Sable. 
Colbert-Chabannais or St. Ponange, 


Joux WoopWARD. 


which precisel, 
n of the painting given by 








































another of 


I have an engraved 
; with the de 
G. D. T., except th 
| a ee Bw Be 
( 


an any of your « 


Pp rtrait 


in low 
the 


spondents 


th nscription on the 


I 
and dos not five 
name. : 
me of the encraver 


GEORGE Px 


149 177 Edward Whitcoml of Orlton 
1779, John I I Stourbrid 1780, Richar 
Amphl of Had 1825, Th Shrawle 
Ve 1 of Shrawley. M hority for the above 
he Genil V , 
Epwarp Pracock. 
ELeEAZAR Wituiiams (5% § 16 He di 
n America in 18° See K ’s Maga 
nef t] ‘ ) 


Acnes Butmer anp “ Messran’s Kixyepom” 
(5% § 149 Several partic of the life, 
terary work, &c., of t] authores re given in 
my Sing LS of the ¢ , p. 355, taken 
from a Memoir by her sister, Anne Ross Collinson. 
1837. Jostan MILuer, M.A. 

142, Brecknock Re ud, N. 

In addition to Messiah’s Kingdom. Allibone 
gives Bulmer’s name, “ Scriptur 


inde r M 
Histories, 3 vols.,” and “ Select Lett 
by Bunt 
Anne R. Collinson, which would 
Mr. OAKLEY information he seeks. In no 
biographical dictionary can I find a notice of this 
lady. Sparks H, WILuiiAms. 

18, Kensington Crescent, W. 

Tue Irisu 
visions with regard to the 
the Irish Union Act, are :— 

“1. That there shall be a 
tions. 

‘2. That if any of the three be claimed and allowed, 
the next creation shall be for four extinctions 

“3. That the peerage being reduced to one hundred, a 
creation shall be for every extinction.” 

On land 3 nothing need now be said: but 
(acase which has already happened twice)shows th 


q with Notes 
of her by 
doubtless give 


mentions 


PEERAGE (5 S, i, 144.)\—The pro- 


Peerage of Ireland, in 


creation for three extinc- 


9] 
ut 


was his property or | 


in the mind of the framers of the Act, extinction 
simply meant the reduction by one of th 
numbers of the peerage, or rather, to speak cat. 
gorically, of the individuals holding peerages, 

But one way in which this may happen has not 
been provided for ; that is, the case in which one 
peerage, without becoming extinct, goes to th 
holder of another. This reduces the number of 
| peers by one, exactly as if an extinction took 
place, and I contend that it should give the Crow 
the same privilege which that would do. 

This case has also happened twice once in 
1832, when the barony of Norwood went to th 
Earl of Norbury ; and again in 
earldom of Kingston went to Viscount Ix 
And if these were taken into account, the Tesuit 
would be that the Government soon have 
two Irish peerages to confer instead of one. 

Practically, however, this makes little differen 

but if the case happen 
reduced to one hund: 


L869, whe n 








would 


| at present 


peel we 1s 


vreat anomaly ; for while the tly pre 
vides that it shall be maintained at that number, 
each time the case happens will reduce it by on 
id (at least on the present construction of the 
Act) the Crown will not be able to put in practic 

| the provisions of the very Act itself! 


| Cuarwes F. S. Warrey, M.A 


| 
ORDERS BEFORE CULLODEN (5% §, i, 145.)—Tl 
| extract from the Bath Journal is an old 

I go disproved. The contents of the suppose 
orders are conclusive against its authentic 








ilanders to be in kilts ”!—as well might 


tructions that the 


‘The Higl 
the Duke of Cumberland give in 
roval troops were to wear their breeches. Lor 
George Murray’s character, and that of the High- 
and the well-known clemency of theit 
and the Low! 


an old cal 


land officers, 
warfare in En 
is revival of 


inds should hav 
If Mr 


“al” 
s of the” ore 


rland 


imny 


pre ven 
OAKLEY believes in the genuinens 





he will be able to write a history after the style 
Lord Macaulay, who attached more value to br 
sheets and to pamphlets th n to authentic a 


temporary evidence ; as li one were to wril 
ount of the late 


and candidates’ speer hes. 
‘ Derpetu ” i. 148) is probably derive 
| from some local name. Bath Burn i 
tion of a streamlet in Ayrshire, having 
in the town of Beith. There is Loch Batha m 
Perth; and Bathgate (found Batket Batl et, 
Batheat, Bathkat in Linl theow. One ol te 
meanings of Gaelic bath is the sea, and bel 
W. birch-tree ; is earth, land; 
and dearg is red. Dergan, in Argyle, has been 
rendered “the red river” (dearg—amhuwinn) ; ant 
Dearg beith, which might corrupt to Derbeth, woult 
| translate “red birch.” R. S. CHarnock. 
| Gray’s Inn. 
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Otp INDIAN Deep oF CONVEYANCE FOR OVER | 
Sixrees SQUARE Mites In Massacuuserts (5* | 
L 166.)—In B. B. Thatcher’s nae Biograp h y, 


New York, 1832, may be found (vol. 
the following : 

“Hubbard writes Passaconnawa; Mr. Elliot, Papassa- 
conaway ; Wood, in that most singular curiosity, New 
Byotanp’s Prospect, has pointed out Pissaconawa's 
location on his map, by a cluster of marks representing | 


1. pp. 316-17) | 


wigwals. 

“The Sachem here mentioned, and commonly called 
PassACONAWAY, was generally known among the Indians 
as the Great Sagamore of Pannuhog, or Penacook—that 
being the name of a tribe who inhabited Concord (New | 
Hampshire), and the country for many miles above and 
below, on Merrimac river. .. Passaconaway sup 
posed to have led, occasionally, at what is m 
Haverhill (Mass.), but he afterwards lived among the | 
Penacoo ks. | 

“He must | quite advanced in 

te of the earliest English settlements on hy coast 

is said to have died, about 16 at the at a 
hundred and twenty years, though that state 
ndeed has an air of exaggeration. The first mention 
of him is the celebrated Wheelright deed of 1629—th« 
enticity of which it is not necessary to dis 
exion. In 1642 Passaquo and Saggahew, tl 
f Haverhill (Mass.), conveyed that township to | 
| 


18 





re 


ave been 





65, ere 





th 
auth 





sc 











the settlers, by deed sealed and signed,—th¢ 
consideration being three pounds ten shillings, and the 
negotiation expressly * + y® consent of Passac 


I believe the work from which the above h is beer 
taken is scarce in this country. It contains much 
ting information about the early settle 

1, and claims to be “an historical account | 








f those Individuals who have been distin 1 
among the North American Natives 
Warriors, Statesmen, and of other ie | 
Characters.” | 
CHAR LEs I.: ACCOUNT FOR INTERMENT ) s. | 
1. 145.)\—The note from the Council Book of 165¢ 
seems to require some further explanation. It 
appears to indicate that the money expends 1 on 


the King’s interment was not paid till then, bu 
had bee n adv: inced by Herbert. 
W hitel ock notes, under date 7th Febru 

1648 :—“ The corps of the late King was removed | 
from St. James’s to Windsor. to be interred | 
St. George’s Chappel there, and monies allowed foi 
it.” The records of Parliament state that the | 
expenses of the burial were not to exceed 5 Ol. | 


Herbert says that the Committee of Parliament 


gave him an order, bearing date the 6th of | 
February, 1648, authorizing him and Mr. Mild- | 
may to bury the King; and in his letter to} 

| 


Dugdale mentions that the Commissioners were 
Colonel Har rrison, Cornelius Holland, and othe rs, 
and that the order bore date the 7th of February. 
A little further on, he speaks of the expenses, : and 
is very minute and explicit. He says :— 





. * “The original is still in the possession of a gentleman 
in Haverhill, 


See Mirick’s History of that town.” 





| Sum falling short, we had ‘ 


| Dutchesse is expected at 


“ For defray of the charge wherof 200/. was paid us 
by Captain F ‘alcont erg the Sth of February, 1648, which 
29/. 5s. more paid by Colonel 


| Harrison, the 20th day of February. The total amount- 
ing to 2292. 5s.’ 

Finally, Herbert says, “the accompt being 
examined and proved, I had a discharge ”—that 


monies of the state having been entrusted to 
him for the King’s burial, he afterwards produced 
vouchers to show how the money had been applied, 
and his accounts were approved. 





























How, then, can this be reconciled with an appli- 
cation to the Council for payment seven years 
subsequently ! EpWARD SoLiy. 
Sir Joun Rerespy’s “ Memorrs” (5 §, i. 
168 eo old saying is familiar to me Red and 
yell Tom Fool’s colours.” Doubtless the allu 
sion is to the glaring parti-coloured dress of the 

| Fool Jester. Joun ADDIS. 
Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 
Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, & 
| Letters ad 2 from Lond Si Ww " 
Pil ) u? at e ¢ ‘ ( ‘ 
the Years 1673 « 167 Edited by W. D. Christi 
C.B. Author of 7 F I t E l Sha ftes- 
} , 2 vols Print the Camden Society 
LETTERS and Diari s are among the most interes 
the publications of the Camden Society. The } t 
volumes yield to none of their predecessors in interest, 
news, and amusement. Mr. Christie has edited } them 
with his well-known ability. The most appropriate ex- 
tracts we can give from them are from letters by v: rious 
writers, to Sir Joseph, r sespection the arrival in England 
of Mary of Modena, the bride of the Duke of York 
They begin 3rd Oct., 1673 : 
erd. Oct.—“Wee now begin t our new 
Dutchesse ; orders are given to have : on of men 
of warr ready to goe over to fetch some say 
that his Royall Highnesse will goe ilfe seas 
over, if not as farr as ¢ , to meet her.” 
10th Oct ‘The Towne will have itt that the Datchess 
of Modena’s mother is comeing with het daughter, and 
th ut shee is I ut 50 yeares ¢ rl 4a the P< pes niece, and one 
that will worke wonders for the Papists; so that they 
will not approve at all of the marriage, and say my Lord 
| Peterborough was forbidd 3 times not to goe on, but that 





he would doe it having private instructions from the 
| Duke. They say the French King goes himselfe to meete 
the old Lady, and to instruct her how to worke his 
interest here, and that this young Lady is not at all 
handsome, and are so malicious as to name her severall 
deformities : as croaked, redd haire, 13, and very little, 
with severall such indecent discourses: and so great is 


their feares, that they talke of desireing the King not to 
consummate it here.” 

13th Oct.— The 23. of this month it is said our new 
Dover; she bring great 
Court with her, and is accompanied by her mother and 
unkle ; the people say she brings a great many priests 
with her, and that sticks very much in their stomacks.” 

17th Oct.—“Wee shall now very quickly have her Royall 
Highnesse here ; many people are much troubled at the 
great Court that comes with her, for her mother, unkle, 


is a 
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mpany her, which the Es 

uld not prevent, but that they 

week or ten days. The portion 
usand to be paid in hand, 
ted by the Most Christian 

rred ; the Earl 

great 


and brother acce 
borough says he c 
not stay here at 
400 thousand ¢« 
and the rest as s! 
King, to whom th« 
be rough 
pretty, 
letters have | 
Court, | 
cannot now | 
that she 

is made byt n tl : 
ordinary person, that they wonder th ke 
obliged to the t 

ord Nov. 

left Paris, and on Wed 
Saturday the Countesse 
1d the 


ove a 
wnhes, 


{ is refe 
gives her Highnesse ¢ char 
well sh humoured, &c 
m of her, the 

y never ¢ 
ns, the o1 
the match 
th of every 
will be 


great estes 
ut tl 


. \ ull Hi 
esday next wi at Calais 
of Peterborough, with a t 
Duke's troop of Lif 

towards D I 


rhness -] 
On 
uards 


above 20 co 


atten i 


consumil 
= na 

t pre] arations of fine 
ng to receive the Dutchess [ 
rive to-night, that madnes 
certainely martyr’d, 
en th 


of 
Pop 


nine 
who, ‘a 
lycence, shee 
comon people here and ¢ | 
country beleeve shee is th ’s eldest daughter 

17th Nov.—* Last night arrived hese M. nsieur d 
Puis brother, who out with her Royall Highnesse 
from Paris on Tuesday last and left Her Highnesse th 
next day on her journey to Calais, where it is supposed 
she may arrive to-morrow; his Royall Highnesse goes 
hence on Wednesday morning early for Dover to meet 
her. Many people had hoped still that some accident or 
another would have happened which might I hindered 
the consommation of this marriage, which is carried on 
so much against the likeing of the whole nation.” 

2ist Nov.—* This day her Royall Highnesse ex- 
pected Dover, 


would bee 
se 
mn 


came 


18 
where the Duke has been ever since 
Wednesday last, haveing parted from hence that morne- 
ing early. It is possible they may lye togeather this 
night at Canterbury, where the Bishop of Oxford is to 
marry them. It has been reported here that his Royall 
Highnesse will then receive the holy sacrament from the 
hands of the said bishop; but it is feared it is onely a 
report 

24th Nov.—*“ On Friday last, in the afternoone, 
Royall Highnesse arrived at Dover from Calai 
five in the evening the Bishop 
marriage in the same forme as was practised by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at the marriage of his 
Majesty. On Wednesday their Royall Highnesses will 
be here in towne, and the King entertains them at 
dinner ; they come up by water, and the King will meet 
them at Gravesend. In the mean time people cannot 
forbear makeing reflections ; but the sort wish 
that much more happinesse and comfort may attend them 
than the present disposition of the nation will lett us 
hope for. It is hardly credible how gely jealous 
people are of popery, and doubtless without any reason, 
but yet it will be no easy thing to convince them of their 
mistake. 

Whitehall, 28th Nov.—“ Her Royall Highnesse arrived 
here on Wednesday last about noone, all the principall 
of the nobility haveing attended the King to goe and 
meet her. She landed at the Privy Stairs without any 
sollemnity, and so went directly up to the Queen, who 
received her in her withdrawing roome, and, after a 


her 


of Oxford declared the 


soberer 


stra 
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s, and about | 





quarter of an hour’s stay there, went to 8 J 
Kir oe the young Dutchesse, and the Dukg 
As to her person, I hardly dare veriture to 
yet some indiffe oy things I mayp 
to tell your Ex She is tall and slender, of a pale 
plexion and browne haire, which all putt toge 
people judge variously off. Some cry her up forg 
fine weoman, and generally all say she will bea 
weoman when she is somewhat more spread; and ig 
time praise her witt. Yesterday she dined 
publick at S' James, her mother setting at the table 
her, which ou bility stomacking very highly, ¢ 
Dutch has declared that she will not dine In pu 
any m¢ . her mother continues here; who 
she wa he Queen had likewise a seat given 
which s udyes took so ill that, as I am told, 
went out of the wit hdrawing roome. 
isth Dec.—*‘ This night the Dutchesse came agaig 
ther this ds Ly to set » the King touch 
se. It was hoped her sweete 
ted her enemyes, but there is again 
ill verses made of all the court, and disp 
the great scandall of the officers, that seeke 
ges to oppress itt (sic).” 
The above forms but a small part of 
life in England two centuries ago. 


mother. 
a descrip tion . 


mean 


w ave 


horr 
illustrations 


Exma Isoua 8. i. 61.)—E, V. kindly sends 
ined supplement to the above note :—“ The fath 
this lady was Charles Isola, of Emmanuel College, © 
bridge, B.A. 1796, M.A. 1799. He was elected om 
the Esquire Bede] " of the Ur niversity in 179 7, and 
in 1814, leaving other children besides Emma, 
scantily provided fo rr, who were well known to 
writer of this note.’ 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A., sends the following an 
as an addition to the one in the last number of “ N.&é@ 
—* Arthur Orton,” “ Nor art thou R.” 


ND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


ke., of the following books to be sent direst 
y are required, whose names and addre 


BOOKS 


Wanted by J hn Ball, Eaq., East Sheen. Mortlake, Surrey. 


faces or River Resesn, 1812. 


Sraw. 1670 


at Funeral of R. Sherlock, Rector of Winwiiy 


Lat 
Discoukse 
ron’s Lire or Nowett (Atex.) of Readhall. 1809. 
sce Lancasuine Books orn Tracts. (17th Century.) 

Wanted by Lt.-Col. Fishwick, Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


Potices to Correspondents, 

0 , col. 1, line 22 from bottom, for “if le 

had xo right” read “ if he had the right.” P. 188, 

for “ Coniin” read Camin. We cannot too e earnestly 

press on correspondents the importance of writing g 

rally, but especially proper names, legibly. 

W. M. J. will find a gre at deal - 7 Grinling Gib 
our 4 §. iii. 606; iv. 43, 63, 106, 2 


Errata.—P. lf 


in 160, 5 i, 5738 dy 


Duptey G. Cary Exwes.—Received (with 
thanks) two guineas for the ‘“‘ Mrs. Moxon Fund.” 

A. X. Y. (Museums, &c.)—Please forward your® 
and ad bly written. 

P. E. M. (William Masey).—Where will a letter 
you 

F. E.—The Encyclopadia Britannica. 

B. M. is an advertisement. 


iress leq 








